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and secondly the King of Sweden himself. The latter, in letters to our Foreign Office and to George III., begged there might be no delay in the British fleet's going to the Baltic. Canning's diplomacy and his consequent action were justified by the result. If he had not fully succeeded, to quote his own words, in "stunning Russia into her senses," he caused the Czar to pause, to delay for some months his adoption of the Continental system and his declaration of war against England. The practical results of Canning's Danish policy were that the landing of French troops in Ireland was prevented, and the chance of the Irish rising against us to a man disappeared. The Baltic remained open ; we could therefore send our promised reinforcements to the King of Sweden; we could enable the Spanish General Romana to run the French gauntlet, to convey 10,000 troops back to Spain and train them there for afterwards rising against French despotism. The precedents for the strong measures taken were, the British occupation of Portuguese property, the island of Madeira, to prevent its being seized by France in 1801, and, as security against a like risk, the taking of Lisbon by the Fox and Grenville Government in 1806.
The vigour which marked Canning's first period at the Foreign Office did not cease when the echoes of the Copenhagen cannonade died away. The accounts from foreign capitals now received by the Secretary of State conspired with the course of public events to increase the probability of an effective European concert developing itself against Bonaparte. To avoid whatever might mar the rising harmony became therefore a paramount object of Canning's policy. In all
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